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revere Barye. Gerome came to him for his lion in 'The Martyrs.' 
The animal is just loosed from his cell, and emerges into the glare 
and sunlight of the vast amphitheatre with its countless thousands, 
and the pomp and pageant of a Roman holiday. It was Barye 
who made him blink and pause before that strange, unwonted 
spectacle. Any one else would have made him spring upon his 
Christian prey. Barye leaves to his memory many enduring monu- 
ments. It is not thirty years since he sold his casts almost, one 
might say, as does an Italian who hawks his clumsy images on a 
board, but since that his genius has been recognized. An impor- 
tant collection of Barye's works is in the Corcoran Gallery at 
Washington ; and Mr. John Taylor Johnston, of this city, has some 
of his bronzes. 

Henry Labrouste. — One of the most eminent architects ot 
the French school, Henry Labrouste, member of the Institute, is 
also dead. He was born in Paris in 1801, the younger brother of 



an architect and a man of distinction, who was the head of the 
College Sainte-Barbe, famous for its liberal traditions. He entered 
the studios of Vaudoyer and of Lebas, and in 1824 gained the 
grand prize of Rome. His studies, executed while he was a stu- 
dent, of the Temple of Neptune at Passtum, have remained fa- 
mous. He was commissioned in 1843 to rebuild the library of 
Saint-Genevieve near the Pantheon, which was originally installed 
in the buildings of an old convent. He resolutely broke with the 
academical traditions, and produced a building at once original and 
elegant, and perfectly adapted to the requirements of study and to 
the convenience of the public. He was denounced as a romantic, 
but the applause of public opinion was so general that the Insti- 
tute found itself compelled to offer him the chair left vacant by the 
death of Hittorf. He was a man of most liberal mind, ever open 
to new attempts, and lent the protection of his name and authority 
to the schools which professed modern science, notably the school 
founded by M. Emile Trelat. 



NOTES. 



BRUSSELS.— M. Godecharle, the son of a Belgian sculptor, has, 
it is reported, left the sum of $120,000 for the purpose of pro- 
moting the art in his country. The interest of that money, which 
would amount, it is calculated, to $6,000, is to be divided into 
prizes to be given annually to the best Belgian sculptors. — The Bel- 
gian Government has decided that the works of foreign artists are 
to be admitted into the forthcoming exhibition in Brussels, which 
opens next month. 

Paris. — The managing council of the Louvre has recently ac- 
quired and placed in the hall of antiques a magnificent vase not 
less than eighty centimetres in height. It is a large amphora with 
interlaced handles of supremely graceful design. It is not Etrus- 
can, as is the greater portion of works of its class in this museum, 
but derives higher honours from Greece, and pretensions associated 
with the age of Pericles. Its circumference is profusely embellished 
by paintings, in red and white tints upon a black ground, and re- 
presents a great mythological scene, a gigantomachia, or battle of 
gods and giants. Here war-chariots and bounding steeds, centaurs, 
heroes and divinitors, mingle in crowded confusion, through which, 
however, Venus, in supreme victory, guides the car of Love. This 
indeed is an acquisition. 

Pisa. — Our contemporary, the Academy, announced some short 
time ago that an interesting discovery had been made in this city. 
The noble family of Pesciolini possessed at Pisa one of the hand- 
somest palaces in the city. It contained some interesting works 
of Art, among others a statue of St. John, given to Donatello. 
This palace, long uninhabited and neglected, was sold to the 
Count Rosselmini, when the statues were submitted to the judg- 
ment of the sculptor Signor Salvini. He pronounced the supposed 
Donatello to be a statue by Michael Angelo, and in all probability 
that St. John which, as Vasari relates, was sculptured by the great 
master for the Duke of Urbino — that is, Lorenzo de Medici, father 
of Catherine of France. A number of sculptors and other artists 
have seen it, and there is not a dissentient voice among them ; all 
are agreed that it is a work of Buonarotti. The Count Rossel- 
mini liberally allows it to be seen, in this resembling his country- 
men generally, who have so much pleasure in allowing natives and 
strangers to see the works of Art which they possess. 

Toronto, Canada. — The Board of Education in the city of 
Toronto have introduced the study of sculpture and painting into 
the normal-school course, and will hereafter make it a leading feature. 

The Sumner Statue. — Twenty -seven designs for the pro- 
posed Sumner statue were sent in, in response to the invitation of 
the committee having the matter in charge, and placed on exhibi- 
tion in the new post-office building in Boston last month. Among 
the competitors were Turini, an Italian sculptor, Gould, Milmore, 



Perry, Annie Whitney, Harriet Hosmer, Story, Marshall Wood, of 
London, Randolph Rogers, Alexander Pope, John Rogers, and 
others. It is the intention of the committee to select the best 
three of the models, and to award a prize of $500 to each of the 
authors, even should it not be decided to adopt their models. 
None of the designs show any great originality or merit, and it 
would not be surprising if all were rejected. The statue is to be 
of marble or bronze, and is to cost about $20,000. 

The London Archaeological Institute. — A very curious 
silver-gilt coin cup was recently exhibited before the Archaeological 
Institute by Mr. Morgan. It is ornamented with silver coins of the 
Dukes of Brunswick- Luneburg and Wolfenbiittel, of the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, disposed in four bands round the cup, 
each band containing nine coins. They are all pieces of six Marien 
groschen, about the size of a shilling ; the surface of one of them 
is smoothed down and engraved with an escutcheon surmounted 
by a helmet. At the bottom of the cup is inserted a thaler of Au- 
gustus, Duke of Brunswick, of the Wolfenbiittel line (1636-1666). 

A Statue of Lord Byron. — A statue of Lord Byron was 
executed many years ago by Thorwaldsen, which the poet's friends 
desired to place in Westminster Abbey, but the dean and chapter 
of that day refused to admit it. The statue lay for some years in 
the vaults of the Custom-House, in London, but is now in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge. It is said to be a good 
likeness, and at one time it was designed to procure a duplicate of 
it instead of a new statue. 

The Adulteration of Oils and Pigments. — Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt, R.A., who has long felt great interest in the purity of 
oils and pigments used by artists, and appealed on the subject to 
the Royal Commission on the Royal Academy, 1863, has lately 
taken up the matter with renewed ardour. He has ascertained 
that, to such an extent is the adulteration of oils now carried, espe- 
cially in respect to poppy and linseed oils, the seed itself is adulte- 
rated by admixture before it reaches this country. This is apart 
from what takes place here. It is almost impossible to get pure 
linseed, much more pure linseed-oil. The present mode of obtain- 
ing pure oil is to pick the seed before crushing, a costly process for 
separating the desirable from the undesirable seed. This might, 
doubtless, be effected by the same means that well and ill shapen 
shot are separated. Mr. Hunt lately caused a so-called choice 
specimen of vermilion, sold by an eminent artist's colour-man, at a 
good price, to be analysed, and it was found to be adulterated with 
red lead to the extent of twelve and a half per cent. 

English National Portrait-Gallery.— The Trustees of 
the English National Portrait-Gallery acquired at the sale of Mr. 
Pickersgill's collection of paintings at the rooms of Messrs. Chris- 
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tie, Manson & Co., in London, four desirable portraits, namely, 
those of George Stephenson, William Godwin, Hannah More, and 
Jeremy Bentham. These works will shortly be added to the gal- 
lery in South Kensington. 

A Royal Sculptor. — The Marchioness of Lome is executing 
a bust of the Countess of Percy, sister to the Marquis of Lome, to 
be placed in Alnwick Castle, Northumberland. 

Royal Academy. — At a meeting of the Academicians of the 
Royal Academy, held the third Tuesday in July, a motion to add 
ten to the list of Associates was negatived. This action on the 
part of the Academy causes general regret. The list of Associ- 
ates, or number forming the list, was made many years ago. It 
was no doubt large enough at the time, but needs to be revised to 
correspond with the progress of English Art during recent years. 

Art and Charity. — M. Falginieres, the distinguished sculp- 
tor of Toulouse, has made an appeal to his brother artists in 
France for the purpose of organising a sale of works of Art for 
the benefit of the sufferers from the inundations in the southwest 
of France. It was feared that the proposed sale would not be pro- 
ductive, owing to the lateness of the season, but L' Art, a leading 
French journal, has taken an active interest in the matter, and a 
large number of artists have not only promised their co-operation, 
but have already sent in their works. It has also been suggested 
that the English artists might also be willing " to contribute their 
mite in this great disaster." Acting under this idea, Miss Thomp- 
son has consented to exhibit her picture ' The Roll-Call ' at Oxford 
for three weeks, the proceeds to be devoted to the French Inunda- 
tion Relief-Fund. 

The Michael Angelo Festival. — The Michael Angelo Fes- 
tival is definitely announced to be held in Florence on September 
14th, 15th, and 16th. The Italian Government appears to have 
caused some dissatisfaction by decreeing that an entrance-fee shall 
be charged on the occasion, both at the Uffizi and Pitti Galleries. 
Payments will also have to be made at other museums in the city — 
a fact that, it is thought, will greatly diminish the number of visi- 
tors, and entirely exclude the working-people of Italy. Sunday, 
however, will no doubt be kept as a free day. The truth seems to 
be, that there is not money enough to carry out the festival on the 
grand scale that was at first intended. The Government has 
withdrawn all promise of pecuniary aid, so that all the expenses 
fall upon the city, which is not very well able to afford them. 

Frederick Walker's Pictures.— The committee organized 
directly after the death of the lamented Frederick Walker has de- 
termined to hold an exhibition of his works. The exhibition is to 
take place in November next, at the rooms of M. Deschamps, Society 
of French Artists, Bond Street, London. The main works in oil of 
Mr. Walker, it is thought, will be secured for exhibition ; and there 
will also be shown some of his water-colours, and some of his illus- 
trations to magazines. The whole will make a complete gathering 
of the life-work of the artist. * 

Art in San Francisco. — James Walker's famous painting of 
' The Battle of Lookout Mountain ' was opened for exhibition at 
the rooms of the San Francisco Art-Association last month. In 
addition to Mr. Walker's picture, the exhibition contains works by 
De Haas, Yelland, Marple, Ross, Deakin, Hart, Heade, Adelaide 
Dietrech, Vautier, Florent Willems, Portielje, Virgil Williams, and 
Keith. Keith's pictures, which are of large size, are entitled ' Au- 
tumn in the Sierras ' and 'Spring-Time in the Coast Range.' De 
Haas's great picture of ' Farragut's Fleet passing the Forts at New 
Orleans ' during the late War of the Rebellion is also on exhibition 
in San Francisco. 

Art in Boston.— Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, of Boston, who re- 
cently purchased Corot's painting of ' Dante and Virgil,' has pre- 
sented it to the Museum of Fine Arts in that city. This picture is 
one of the largest works of Corot. It was first exhibited in the 
Salon in 1859. In shape it is an upright oblong canvas nearly ten 
feet high, and portrays the opening scene of the first canto of the 
" Inferno," showing Dante and Virgil as they enter the wild wood, 



the silva silvaggia, that conducts to the infernal regions. At the 
feet of the two are the wolf, the leopard, and the lion, who meet 
them on their way, and over their heads tower lofty and thunder- 
riven trees — "ghostly forms seen at noonday." A twilight mys- 
tery haunts the wood, and through the twisted boughs glimmers 
the light from the far-off region whence the poets have come. Like 
all other of Corot's works, it is not realistic. Its style is particu- 
larly adapted for a poetical rendering of one of the phases of Na- 
ture of which it is desired to make a strong impression on the mind 
of the beholder. Corot was always a favourite with the Boston 
connoisseurs, and many of his landscape-pictures are owned in the 
private collections in that city, but are unfortunately inaccessible to 
the general public. On this account Mr. Shaw has rendered a sig- 
nal benefit to Art by giving to a public gallery the finest work of 
this master that has yet been brought to America. Mr. William M. 
Hunt has recently finished a portrait of the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, the well-known pulpit-orator and lecturer, which is very suc- 
cessful as a likeness, and important as an artistic production. The 
picture, a half-length, represents the preacher seated in a chair, 
with the face turned slightly, presenting about a three-quarters view. 
Mr. Clarke has the face of a man tranquil through philosophical 
conviction, and taking an easy and humorous view of the events 
of life as they occur. In his treatment of the subject it is apparent 
that Mr. Hunt thoroughly appreciates the capabilities for Art of 
such a head. He makes the light strike sideways on the forehead, 
then graduate clown the delicately-ridged cheeks, touching, as it 
descends, the elastic nostrils. He then makes it glance against 
eyelid and eyebrow, and shadow the mouth, and skim across the 
heavy, long beard. Lastly, he leaves it palest and weakest where 
it strikes upon and is lost against the strongly-modelled hands. In 
the carrying out of this idea of light and shade, Mr. Hunt has been 
very happy, and this management of his subject is rather unusual 
with him, as he is accustomed to fiat tints and equal values rather 
than to a strong focus of light and shade gradually losing its force. 
At the gallery of Messrs. Doll & Richards are two fine specimens 
of the work of one of our earliest American portrait-painters, John 
Singleton Copley. One is a mere sketch of a member of Copley's 
family, representing the head of a lady, wearing a hat of an aston- 
ishing pattern on her head, that casts a shadow over her whole face. 
The other painting, a finished work, shows Copley's peculiar style 
of handling, but is in no respect equal in artistic merit to the por- 
traits of Madame Gill and Mrs. Appleton which were painted before 
Copley went to Europe, we believe, and were exhibited in the Chro- 
nological Exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Association in 1872. 
The present picture shows some very carefully-painted brocade and 
lace, and other details which formed the costume of the lady of 
quality of Revolutionary times. These pictures were recently pur- 
chased in Europe. After the death of Lord Lyndhurst, Copley's 
distinguished son, in 1863, his works were sold at auction in Lon- 
don, and many of them which were valuable to his descendants as 
family-portraits were bought for, and are now in, private collec- 
tions in Boston. 

Some New Paintings. — Mr. James H. Beard, who is famous 
for his pictures of cats and dogs, in the composition of which he 
generally introduces considerable humour, has recently finished two 
little canvases, in which a babe forms the principal object in con- 
nection with groups of puppies. They are entitled ' Wide Awake ' 
and ' Baby Asleep,' and both are very interesting as well as plea- 
sant pictures. In 'Wide Awake,' Mr. Beard shows a babe who is 
big enough to crawl on the floor, having a frolic with some pup- 
pies, while the old mother who sits near looks sedately on. The 
babe has raised itself upon its left hand, and is reaching for one of 
the puppies who form a tumbling group in front of it. The figure 
of the babe is very gracefully drawn, and together with the old 
dog, a Scottish terrier, and her young, forms a pretty picture. The 
pendant represents the same child, who has become tired out with 
the sport, sleeping on a Turkish rug with a puppy in its arms, and 
the others grouped around. Both pictures are cleverly composed, 
and finished with care. Two other paintings which Mr. Beard 
has recently sent from his easel are also worthy of attention. One 
canvas represents a group of dogs seated on a rug before the por- 
trait of a boy. The idea sought to be expressed is, that the boy is 
dead and his favourite dogs are mourning his loss, his memory 
having been recalled by the portrait. The group is composed of a 
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saucy-looking black-and-tan, a greyhound, and a King Charles 
spaniel, and, in drawing and expression, the various spirited charac- 
teristics of these graceful animals are faithfully reproduced. As a 
companion to this admirably-conceived work, there is a humourous 
illustration of " gossipping cats." An old " tabby," surrounded 
by her kittens, appears comfortably curled up on a cushion, and is 
receiving a visit from a neighbour, who is earnestly retailing the 
fashionable gossip from the cat families around. The kittens, ap- 
parently, are suspicious of their mother's visitor, and have assumed 
various attitudes indicating distrust, and are ready to scamper at 
the first show of temper on the part of either their mother or her 
visitor. This picture might be considered a satire on old gossips, 
and its spirit is admirable. William Hart's latest finished picture 
portrays a midsummer-afternoon view on a meadow-brook, with a 
group of cows standing in the water in the shade of a great syca- 
more-tree in the foreground. There is a fine perspective shown on 
the left, with groups of cows scattered here and there, and isolated 
trees, which form altogether a scene of rare pastoral quiet and 
beauty. The great force of the work, however, is in the foreground 
group of cows and surrounding objects, which are mostly in 
shadow ; but there is a clearness about them which we have rarely 
seen excelled in landscape-pictures. The study of the mottled 
trunk and pale-green foliage of the old sycamore shows a closeness 
of observation which belongs to the figure-painter rather than to 
one of the landscape school, and the skill with which every detail 
of its peeling bark and tremulous foliage, as it is swayed by the 
summer wind, is given, is very suggestive of the scene in Nature. 
Mr. Hart has also given close attention to the painting of the cows, 
and the foreground group, especially, is made from his last summer 
studies. These animals are drawn of small size, and their hairy 
coats are finished with the care of miniature-painting. In the 
handling of this work it appears as if the painter had made it his 
study to see how far a landscape and cattle picture can be carried 
in its finish without destroying its breadth. As the result of his 
work he has given us a painting finished with the care and elabora- 
tion of a miniature on ivory, and yet has retained the feeling of 
breadth and strength which belongs to the more effective school of 
landscape Art. 

Black-and-White Exhibition. — A London critic in a no- 
tice of the Black-and-White Exhibition in that city, says in sub- 
stance : That black and white may commingle picturesquely in 
Nature, the plumage of the magpie sufficiently attests. That they 
may also be combined effectively in Art there is proof conclusive 
in the collection of " pictures," if so they may be called, now to be 
seen at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The gen- 
eral effect of the exhibition is brilliant and beautiful, the science of 
light and shade having been carried in some of the choicer works 
to such wonderful perfection as almost to compensate for the ab- 
sence of prismatic splendour. Indeed, the practice of this style of 
illustration cannot fail to be of great value to- the Art-student, as 
showing how much may be achieved by the union of freedom of 
handling with delicacy of touch without the aid of the colour-box. 
If the eye is not banqueted upon radiant hues, neither is it dis- 
tracted by the conflict of many tints, and what is lost in effulgence 
is gained in softness and quietude of tone. Many of the works on 
view unite the accuracy and refinement of first-class engravings 
with the tenderness and transparence of finely-toned paintings, and 
the result is admirable. Sketches and studies are abundant, and 
there is a long and interesting display of landscapes, sea-views, 
portraits, and genre pieces, all executed either in charcoal, chalk, 
sepia, pen and ink, pencil, Indian ink, or dry-point. There are 
mezzotints and etchings, and here and there a drawing upon wood. 
In conclusion' he says truth compels the admission, at whatever 
cost to patriotic sentiment, that the foreign works are, generally 
speaking, the best in the gallery. Some of these, as well as many 
among the most attractive of the native productions, are marked 
at astonishingly low prices. 

Roman Pawnbroking. — A sale of works of Art is announced 
to take place in Rome early in November, which is interesting not 
only on account of the intrinsic value of the objects to be sold, but 
still more from the circumstances to which the collection owes its 
origin. Soon after the political disturbances of 1848, when Rome 
was still in a transitionary state of ferment, and men's minds were 



too much absorbed by the events of the passing hour to care for 
much besides, Art languished, and native artists sank into de- 
spondency and inactivity. At that moment the Marchese Cam- 
pana, who was at the time director-in-chief of the Monte di Pieta, 
conceived the happy idea of offering loans to artists who were will- 
ing to pledge their works to the state. The result was that the 
halls of the Pieta were soon filled with a large collection of pic- 
tures, statuary, mosaics, intaglios, etc., although none but select 
and carefully-tested works were accepted. Few of these deposits 
have been redeemed, and the proposed sale by auction of the large 
Monte di Pieta collection will afford Art-collectors an opportunity 
of securing specimens of some of the best Italian artists of the 
time. 

The Hermann Statue. — The great statue erected in Thii- 
ringen, Germany, which was fully described in our April number, 
was unveiled August 16th with imposing ceremonies, in which the 
emperor and his sons took part. Over forty thousand Germans 
were present during the day, and witnessed the unveilingteremo-* 
ni'es. 

The Closing of the Salon. — On Saturday preceding the 
closing day of the Paris Salon, 21,279 visitors were registered at 
the doors. On the closing day, Sunday, the admission being free, 
over 32,000 visitors were admitted to the galleries. The total of 
visits, free days included, was 510,431 ; and 51,509 catalogues were 
sold, at the price of two francs each. The receipts of the season 
amount to 139,070 francs, or 13,110 francs less than those of last 
year. In noticing this result, the London Athenccum says : " Of 
course this goes to the reduction of the cost of the cultivation of 
the ' beaux Arts ' in Paris. Should our Government think of start- 
ing a National Department of Fine Arts, this fact should be con- 
sidered. The receipts at the turnstiles of Burlington House amount 
to about ;£ 10,000 a year, more or less. The Academy could afford 
to lose a considerable proportion of this income without being 
compelled to close its schools, and Parliament might allow the ap- 
propriation of the bequests of Gibson and Chahtrey to the use of 
the Academy. The Royal Academicians would find some conso- 
lation for such a ' robbery ' if they were relieved of the duty thrust 
upon them of taking care of a mass of sculpture by Gibson, which 
that unlucky artist, in an unwise moment, imposed upon his breth- 
ren. The debris of a studio like Gibson's is not likely to be good 
for much, and the R.A.'s are at a sad loss what to do with the 
masses of marble. To exhibit them were neither wise nor kind, to 
sell them is impossible. They are bound to take care of them. 
We suggest that they should bury the marbles — the cheapest and 
most complete way of getting out of the difficulty." 

Mr. Poynter's New Picture.— Mr. Poynter, R.A., is en- 
gaged upon a large picture, a companion to his ' Perseus and An- 
dromeda' and ' More of More Hall,' and, like them, painted for 
Lord Thorncliffe. The subject is entitled ' Atalanta's Race,' and 
when finished is to be placed in Wortley Hall. The canvas is a 
long oblong, and like those of the companion-pictures is well suited 
to the subject of a race or spectacle. The background is occupied 
by buildings, terraces, palisades, and the facades of temples, some 
near, others in the distance, on the hill by the goal of the race. 
There are groups of spectators on the extreme left of the design; 
facing the observer. Some of these are cheering, waving scarfs, 
and otherwise manifesting interest in the contest which takes place 
before them and us. Atalanta is a little ahead of Melanion, but has 
turned to catch the rolling golden apple from the ground as she 
speeds past, scarcely slackening her pace. She stoops with her 
hand almost to the pavement, and her feet still fly ; the draperies 
circle about her form as she bends. Melanion, with reverted eyes, 
hastens on his way. The expressive energy of the runners is given 
with extraordinary force and marvellous success. The composition 
of the minor figures has been adapted to the motive of the subject ; 
the vanishing lines of the pavement, the vertical lines of the archi- 
tecture, the aerial perspective of the distant structures, the out- 
ward-flowing look of the main lines in the groups of spectators, all 
assist the impulse of the principal figures. Atalanta's form alone 
breaks the line of movement, and yet she seems to hasten onward. 
The picture, when complete, will probably be exhibited at the Royal 
Academy next year. . 



